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Birth Control, Foreign Aid and Presidential Politics 


The birth control issue now appears in two con- 
texts: long-term world economic policy and the 
current American Presidential campaign. We be- 
lieve that the two can and should be separated, 
and that we should do what we can to keep the 
issue from becoming the carrier and symbol of anti- 
Catholic feeling in contemporary national politics. 

This is not to underestimate the problem of 
population growth, which is of course very impor- 
tant, especially with reference to programs of eco- 
nomic aid and development. In parts of the world 
this growth may be outrunning, and at times may 
be aggravated by, the economic development pro- 
moted by foreign aid. Programs of population lim- 
itation are an important and needed instrument 
to deal with this complex problem. 

But the birth control issue should not be pressed 
in Presidential politics. Its function there is pri- 
marily to embarrass Roman Catholic candidates. 
The difficulties in having the American Govern- 
ment connecied to birth control programs are es- 
sentially the same, given the composition of our 
public and our Congress, whatever the religion of 
the individual who is President. 

Many Americans—some Protestants, some secular 
liberals and others—have a stereotype of and an 
antagonism toward the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity and Roman Catholic candidates. The stereo- 
type overestimates the binding force of bishops’ 
statements on the attitude of Catholic individuals 
on specific matters of social and political policy. 
It pictures a monolith and may spring from a 
fundamental antagonism. Many local incidents 
have added to this antagonism, which requires only 
an occasion or issue to crystallize and symbolize it, 


and carry it to the national level. Population con- 
trol may be that issue. 

Any discussion of the matter reflects the predis- 
positions of the participants. When Senator Ken- 
nedy gave a careful answer to questions on birth 
control (no doubt reluctantly), he made the public 
interest the test rather than the abstract moral law 
and stressed the inadvisibility of “imposing” birth 
control on other countries. The New York Times, 
however, gave it a somewhat misleading headline: 
KENNEDY OPPOSES U.S. ADVOCACY OF 
BIRTH CONTROL (why not, KENNEDY SAYS 
PUBLIC INTEREST DECIDES ON BIRTH 
CONTROL+?). The simplification was carried even 
further by predisposed listeners to brief radio re- 
ports. The result: people in non-Catholic circles 
all across the country were suddenly telling each 
other that Kennedy had stepped right in line with 
the bishops and had “come out against birth con- 
trol.” And that Kennedy was “dead.” 

In this situation latent with emotional antago- 
nisms, it is especially important for the Protestant 
community to resist all-out, predisposed reactions. 

Population control is one very important world 
need, especially in the underdeveloped and more 
rapidly populating areas, but the problems of get- 
ting the U.S. Government involved in such a pro- 
gram are great, given the composition of our peo- 
ple and Congress. Moreover, it would be damaging 
to Congressional and public support of the foreign 
aid program for it to become entangled in a pub- 
lic fight on the birth control question. 

President Eisenhower's curious press conference 
statement on the whole affair may inadvertently 
have had a desirable effect: it may have taken 
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some of the steam out of the issue in current Presi- 
dential politics. But the President was surely mis- 
taken if he meant that any issue on which the 
Roman Catholic Church has a definite position is 
therefore “religious” and ruled out of bounds for 
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governmental policy. Yet he did make clear how 
difficult the issue would be for any executive, Prot- 
estant or Catholic. 

The choice of a President should be made on 
other, larger and safer grounds. W. L. M. 


The Decade of the Fifties 


A DECADE WITHOUT GREATNESS 


ISTORIANS LOOKING BACK on America 
H at mid-century may be puzzled by what they 
find. We proudly point to the years from 1940-50 
as embracing some of our finest hours. The decade 
of the Fifties, however, despite bright beginnings 
scarcely ranks with the great periods of American 
history. Instead, it has been essentially a decade 
of consolidation and retrenchment, of holding to 
a course that kept us at best on dead center. The 
people have found their leaders in men devoted 
largely to business and pleasure as usual. They 
have been genial, decent, reputable men, but not 
in any way men marked for the ages. It has been 
a decade without greatness, bereft of great ideas 
and great programs. 

The Fifties were ushered in on a note of pos- 
sible greatness with the resistance to aggression in 
Korea. Thereafter, the United States, which mar- 
shalled the energies of most of the world commu- 
nity to this noble task, frittered away its moral 
and political strength. Its trumpet sounded uncer- 
tain notes that left friend and foe confused, and 
prompted the latter to seize initiatives we were 
slow in taking. Almost without our knowing it, 
or caring if we did, the U.S. lost its standing as 
the supreme power in the world and then its po- 
sition as the unquestioned leader of the free world. 

How can we account for the erosion of our in- 
fluence and prestige? Is our decline a sudden event 
or one having roots in the gradual unfolding of 
sources of weakness alongside our undoubted na- 
tional strength? Are our failings more than parti- 
san ones; does the crisis we face run deeper than 
economics or politics? Does responsibility for the 
unsolved problems of the day rest alone with na- 
tional leadership, or is it a responsibility we all 
must share in varying degree? 


] believe the signs of the time suggest that the 
decade now ending ran its pedestrian course largely 
because the popular mood asked this much and no 
more of itself and its leaders. The great demands 
of the Forties in war and peace had fallen heavily 
on brave and responsible people who accepted 
without heroics or evasion the duties only they 
were capable of bearing. The “new world” was 
called to redress the balance of the “old”; the “Bat- 
tle for Britain” gave us time to mobilize strength 
and to bring American resources to bear againsi 
a German empire that was more powertul than 
France and Great Britain combined. After the con- 
flict, the destruction and disarray of economies 
around the globe required a world-wide program 
of rebuilding the fabric of war-torn societies. 

The Marshall Plan is the famous landmark ot 
America’s willingness to sacrifice its treasure as it 
had its blood so that Europe might resume its 
place in the forefront of those in search of a bet- 
ter life. The Marshall Plan and the North At- 
lantic Community were twin instruments of secur- 
ity so successful in turning back the threats ol 
poverty and communism that Paul-Henri Spaak 
calls them the two miracles of the postwar world. 

Compared to the problems of our day these chal- 
lenges were comparatively simple. In 1946, our 
faithtul and ancient European friends had been 
ravaged; their once healthy societies had to be re- 
stored. The threat in the East that hung ove 
their security was a visible military threat and 
the call for armaments and deterrents was straight- 
forward, urgent and compelling, particularly as 
seen from the background of failure to organize 
a balance of power against Nazism. The Nazi les- 
son paved the way for determined action against 
Stalinism; leaders like President Truman appealed 
to lessons of the past in rousing the nation. 

Today the struggle is more intangible, less close- 
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ly related to past experience, and more easily seen 
as remote from the daily concerns of free peoples. 
Only national leaders who clearly and persistently 
state the real issues can channel public interest 
from its dominant preoccupations. But the heavy 
burdens of war and world reconstruction make 
for a social and political weariness, and political 
leaders are inclined to cater to the prevailing mood. 

Moreover, the national mood of resting on one’s 
oars is reinforced by the public’s willingness to 
accept measures that painlessly yet dramatically 
respond to new challenges. We endeavor to meet 
our problems without the many burdensome sac- 
rifices the nation grew accustomed to making in 
the Forties. Running through American life, his- 
torians will probably discern, is a widespread ten- 
dency to short-cut difficult problems with their 
heavier demands on the people. 

One aspect of the television quiz scandal more 
deserving of attention is the fascination that mere 
cleverness had for us all. Perhaps we were suffer- 
ing from a guilty conscience that the pursuit of 
knowledge had been neglected. In any event, the 
worship of minds that could present a vast mis- 
cellany of factual information became a near ob- 
session at the very moment when distrust of pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals was also at its height. 
Cleverness became a short cut to wisdom; we made 
gestures of respect to learning at the same time 
that more serious knowledge was being ridiculed 
in the Senate and in the public at large. 


Government by public relations and press re- 
leases is another manifestation of the present dis- 
ease. In recent years, a pitiable fraction of our 
central and most pressing problems has been vig- 
orously and effectively tackled. The school system, 
transportation network, rate of economic growth, 
and lag in missile production cry for action. Instead 
the air waves reverberate with homilies about civic 
virtue and a balanced budget. 


The West requires leadership and far-sighted 
policies in the new diplomatic encounter with a 
cunning foe. Strategies that tackle none of the 
outstanding problems and obscure the crucial ques- 
tions in a gloss of goodwill and charm may win 
popular acclaim for the moment. But they will 
probably not earn the lasting praise of those who 
measure history by deeds, not words. 

If we are to recover our footing, however, the 
people and not the leaders alone must rise to the 
challenge. For example, the people should expect 
and demand genuine intellectual leadership in the 
academic community. For a university president, 
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skills in public relations and fund-raising are not 
enough. One professor ruefully observed he would 
not complain about his president’s educational 
philosophy if only he had some kind of a philoso- 
phy. In the political community, too, the people 
have a right to first-class political intelligence. 
Many Americans rightly fear that some of the 
Presidential aspirants have only one purpose and 
that to gain the highest office by appealing to the 
public mood of the moment, not counting the 
ultimate cost. In education and politics, in every 
aspect of the national life, leaders who are serious 
enough to merit the office must be serious enough 
to have programs and purposes that serve goals 
beyond their personal ambitions. It may be that 
the current skepticism among scholars about the 
real goals has helped to make some leaders cyni- 
cal about their own purposes. But unless those who 
lead recover a sense of purpose, the next decade 
also will be without greatness. Bs WT 


A DECADE OF DIZZY AND RAPID CHANGE 


N OBSERVING the turn of events and the new 
I problems and possibilities of our great nation, 
called to leadership in a fateful hour of the 
world’s history, one can only try to hold the can- 
dlelight of the obvious to the daylight of common 
experience and recall what we probably remember 
but may have forgotten. 

If the whole postwar period has been domi- 
nated by the Cold War with our former ally, Rus- 
sia, and the growing nuclear dilemma, the past 
decade is significant primarily because the Russian 
adversary has been subjected to phenomenal 
changes that may increase the power and _ pres- 
tige of the adversary but which also offer new hope 
for relaxing the Cold War. Stalin died in 1953 
and his despotism came to an end when the re- 
maining oligarchy liquidated Beria, the police 
chief ambitious to perpetuate the despotism. 

Khrushchev, the rising star in the Communist 
Party oligarchy, destroyed Stalin as a national hero 
in the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
in 1956, and the real thaw began. These were not 
developments toward democracy, for Khrushchev’s 
prestige seemed to rest on three forces: (1) his ap- 
peal to the party oligarchy, which tried success- 
fully to preserve its authority over the man- 
agers of the economic enterprise; (2) his promise, 
since fulfilled, not to rule by terror; (3) and his 
appeal to the peace sentiments of the Russian peo- 
ple who fear war probably more than any people. 





Khrushchev’s prestige was also enhanced, as was 
that of Russia itself, by the launching of the earth 
satellites. The sputniks gave notice to the world 
both of Russian superiority over us in the field 
of missiles and of the technical competence of a 
whole civilization that we still regarded as techni- 
cally backward. This technical superiority gave 
Khrushchev the chance, without explicitly chang- 
ing the Communist dogma, to present communism 
as a better alternative to capitalism for helping 
the whole world to technical competence. We must 
admit that the new line is more formidable, both 
at home and abroad, than the old Stalin line. 

The suppression of the freedom movement in 
Hungary proved that on strategic issues it was still 
the old communism. Even the tentative reconcilia- 
tion with Tito was abrogated. Meanwhile commu- 
nism penetrated the Middle East by arming Egypt, 
by generous loans to Syria and by posing as the 
champion of all colonial nations, thus exploiting 
the resentments of Asia and Africa against “West- 
’ real or fancied. All these events 
are overshadowed by the rise of Communist power 
in China to a position of leadership in the Com- 
munist world, co-equal with Russia. 

During the decade De Gaulle rose to power with 
the death of the Fourth Republic. His more ima- 
ginative Algerian policy gives promise of at least 
partially solving the almost insoluble problem of 
North Africa. His strong executive leadership also 
gives promise of providing a democratic, or at least 
a quasi-democratic, form of government that seems 
to be better suited to many of the nations than 
the classical liberal parliamentary democracy of 
Western Europe. However, his stronger national- 
ism may make Western accord more difficult. 

We are obviously living in a period of dizzy and 
rapid change. We can help the free world to sur- 
vive and the whole world to be preserved from a 
nuclear holocaust only by the most imaginative 
grasp of these changing conditions in the world. 

R.N. 


ern imperialism,’ 


TWO REVIVALS 


ECENT DECADES have seen two remarkabie 
revivals within the life of the Church. In this 
country there has been a revival of interest in re- 
ligious activity. Whether or not this has been a 
revival of religion is much debated, but it would 
be strange if so much religious activity were not 
accompanied by some increase in true Christian 
faith and dedication. 
The other revival, that of Christian theology, 
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has a much longer history in the world, although 
its effects within this country do not go back much 
more than two decades. This began in Europe 
about 1920 and it has strongly influenced the theo- 
logical thinking of the Church in most countries. 
The past four decades have been a period of great 
theological ferment. 

Karl Barth, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Emil Brun- 
ner, Rudolph Bultmann, Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Paul Tillich are the best known of the theo- 
logians of this period, but there are many others 
who are more than followers of these men and who 
in particular situations and in relation to par- 
ticular issues have had considerable influence. 
These thinkers often disagree with each other 
profoundly. Together they by no means represent 
a common “‘Neo-orthodox” theology, but they have 
all participated in the revival of theology. Along- 
side this constructive theological development there 
has been a very fruitful development of biblical 
studies which has had its own impact. 

These two revivals tend to move in opposite di- 
rections. The one has encouraged the independence 
of Christian faith from culture; the other has en- 
couraged the assimilation of the faith to culture. 

The revival of theology has emphasized the dis- 
tinctive revelation of God in Christ and its bibli- 
cal source; it has helped to recover the profound 
Christian diagnosis of the human situation and 
the gospel of God’s forgiveness; it has always seen 
forgiveness in relation to judgment, as the Cross 
both mediates forgiveness and reveals the conse- 
quences of sin; it has brought fresh realization 
that Christianity is not chiefly a religion of gen- 
eral ideas but a faith in what God has done in 
actual historical events to create a new order of 
life for a'l men; it has stressed the Church as the 
new community of which Christ is Lord, the com- 
munity within which revelation and grace are more 
surely known. It has thus helped the Church to 
recover its message and the norms for its life that 
are indeed independent of contemporary culture. 

No two writers would describe this theological 
revival in the same way, and this writer would want 
to add that the expressions of this new theology 
often have been too one-sided, that they have not 
always helped the Church to be relevant in its 
criticism of culture, that apart from its most crea- 
tive figures, there is always the danger of drift- 
ing into a new authoritarianism or a biblicist ob- 
scurantism. 

In contrast to this theological revival, the re- 
vival of religious activity in this country has 
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played down the distinctively Christian; it has 
tended to encourage the vague religiosity that is 
now prevalent; it has often been used to give re- 
ligious sanction to our culture and even to Amer- 
ican policy; it has allowed the Church to become 
so popular that it has difficulty in challenging the 
community; it has often stressed a gospel of love 
without the Cross, of “acceptance” without judg- 
ment. These words are written with regret and 
with some disillusionment, and they are written 
with full knowledge that, in emphasis, they are 
unfair to millions of Christians and thousands of 
churches. All they are intended to describe are 
widespread characteristics of the increment of reli- 
gious activity associated with the current revival. 

Today there are signs that both revivals are 
slowing down. The revival of religious interest 
may have passed its peak. There is now a notice- 
able lack of new ideas and fresh impulses in con- 
temporary theology, and the giants of the period 
are without successors. As we enter the new de- 
cade we should emphasize the tasks of the Church 
in relation to both revivals. 

The revival of theology may not continue to 
produce many ideas that have the power of im- 
mediate originality. But the Gospel is old and the 
result of the theological work of recent decades has 
been to help the Church to hear the central words 


_ that had been partly obscured. The theological 





task now is one of self-correction at particular 
points, of elaboration in some doctrinal areas, of 
relating Christian convictions to problems of con- 
temporary life and thought that are always chang- 
ing in form and emphasis. The dialogue between 


Negotiating with the Russians 


OMETIME DURING 1959 American foreign 
S policy crossed the threshold separating the 
question of negotiating with the Russians from the 
question of how, when and what to negotiate. In 
the seventh year of Dwight D. Eisenhower's Presi- 
dency, the United States moved from a posture of 
withdrawal to one of direct engagement in a cold 
war of diplomacy. For a decade and a half the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations had asked: 
Ought the West to undertake negotiations with 
the Russians? Throughout this period, from the 
sidelines, private citizens and diplomatic observers 
marshalled arguments and evidence intended to 
prompt or forestall the initiatives public figures 
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theology and other spheres of interest and thought 
needs special emphasis. 

The revival of religious interest has created ex- 
traordinary opportunities for the Church. A large 
portion of the people are in the Church with- 
in earshot of the truth that can transform. Any 
cynical interpretation of this development that sees 
in it no more than a particular phase of the con- 
formist trend is wide of the mark. The Church’s 
opportunity is to give more distinctively Christian 
content to the religiousness of America. The re- 
vival of theology has opened up the resources for 
doing this. There is desperate need of many and 
widely scattered lay theologians. 

If the coming decade shows clearly a loss of ac- 
celeration in religious interest and activity, this 
should only accent the need for a more intensive 
effort on the part of the Church to lead its mem- 
bers more fully into the meaning of the faith they 
profess. If this begins to happen, we should see 
more signs of conflict between what the Church 
represents and the spirit of the community. We 
should have a rebirth of moral sensitivity and 
commitment. 

There is a place both for prophetic challenge 
and for pastoral identification. The first without 
the second may lead to a sterile self-righteousness 
and the second without the first may lead to a 
betrayal of the Church’s mission. There can never 
be a perfect balance but if in the 1950's the scales 
were tipped far too much in favor of identifica- 
tion, in the 1960’s we should pray and hope for 
the tipping of the scales in favor of prophetic 
challenge and criticism. J. C. B. 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


might be contemplating. The issues clustered 
around questions some of which are germane to 
an era of protracted diplomatic exchanges. 

In the years when a kind of moratorium on high- 
level talks prevailed these questions were pressed 
and they are not irrelevant today. Can we trust 
the Russians to keep their commitments? Does the 
objective basis for successful negotiations exist? 
Will the West bring to the talks “conditions of 
strength” sufficient to induce the antagonist to 
accept terms reasonable and attractive to both 
sides? Is political and diplomatic leadership in the 
West resourceful, imaginative and skillful enough 
to meet the test of a cunning and ruthless foe? 

Are we clear in turn about national objectives, 





vital interests on which there can be no compro- 
mise, possible areas of adjustment where give and 
take might be achieved, and fruitful avenues of 
peaceful change? Has someone drawn up an agenda 
or checklist of negotiable as compared with non- 
negotiable problems? What are the channels 
through which diplomacy can be pursued most 
hopefully? Can we enter the new era of rivalry 
confident that diplomatic preparations will bear 
the weight of adventures in “summitry?” 


Background of Current Negotiations 


Most Americans can be expected to show im- 
patience over questions of detail and method. In 
part the wide gulf between ideals and realities or 
broad principles and practice, which few of the 
nation’s leaders seek to narrow, assures that pub- 
lic discourse on foreign policy will be concentrated 
on goals and purposes. Historically, public opin- 
ion has instructed its leaders on what to do rather 
than on how to do it. Constitutional historians 
maintain that the principle of consent of the gov- 
erned is most effective where consent is sought 
and given on the broad lines of policy. In general, 
for popular governments, people bring greater 
wisdom to the shaping of general directives than 
to the specifics of implementation. 

At the same time, the American people have 
always been ambivalent about the beginning and 
end of their responsibility for foreign policy and 
so, for that matter, have their leaders. Nowhere 
in the basic laws or legends of the Republic are 
the lines between popular and executive respon- 
sibility sharply, finally and unequivocally drawn. 
Professor Corwin has noted that in the American 
system constitutional provisions are an invitation 
to a continuous struggle between the several 
branches of government. A strong Executive will 
launch and initiate policies; another President will 
respond to ground swells of opinion in shaping 
his programs. In one administration legislators 
exert little influence, but in another their will may 
be determining. Circumstance and opportunity can 
guide the choices of some leaders while others will 
strive determinedly to mold events. 

The evidence mounts in the closing years of the 
Eisenhower administration that public opinion and 
objective circumstance play a decisive role in shap- 
ing its policies. Mr. Eisenhower conceives his task 
as that of an honest broker of pressures, events and 
groups, much as he reconciled the claims of mem- 
bers of the “Grand Alliance” in war. 

The parallelogram of changing and unstable 
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forces in world politics approached a new point 
of equilibrium with recognition of the thermo- 
nuclear stalemate at Geneva in 1955. By 1959, the 
trend that was visible at Geneva reached a climax 
in the diplomatic probings of private individuals 
and public figures who journeyed to Moscow for 
talks with Premier Khrushchev. In England and 
the United States, public response to the efforts of 
Prime Minister Macmillan and Vice President 
Nixon set the stage for talks at Camp David and 
launched a series of experiments at the Summit. 
President Eisenhower apparently conceives the 
forces carrying him to the Summit as having both 
domestic and international components. Domesti- 
cally, the United States, like the Soviet Union, is 
devoting a substantial part of the national in- 
come to armaments. In the President’s words: “We 
are putting now, just in the engines and the train- 
ing and preparations of war, something on the 
order of forty-one billion dollars every year. No 
one seems ... to stop to think about what this 
is doing to the country. We have ... the most 
serious problem in debt management....”’ 


The Soviet Government bent on overtaking and 
routing its capitalist competitor in economic de- 
velopment gives lip service at least to a similar 
anxiety. According to the Rostow thesis (Prof. Walt 
Rostow of M.I.T.), Khrushchev is driven by pro- 
found economic forces in Russia to which he as 
a shrewd politician is responding. The Soviet 
Union stands at a fork in the road; its economic 
growth must either expand in transportation and 
consumer goods or increasingly concentrate on 
capital goods and military production. Its economy 
is at a take-off point where substantial allocations 
of resources to consumer goods might have far- 
reaching consequences. But this avenue is open 
only if a relaxation of tensions is achieved. 

Internationally, both East and West have rea- 
sons for seeking a détente. The threat of a ther- 
monuclear holocaust hangs like an ominous cloud 
in the sky. A war nobody wants might be touched 
off by an accident, miscalculation or error in judg- 
ment. The Korean War grew out of a Soviet mis- 
judgment when Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was interpreted as saying that Korea fell outside 
our defense perimeter. Similarly, the United States 
by crossing the 38th parallel in the drive toward 
the Yalu gambled and lost on whether or not Com- 
munist China would enter the war. 

Even when states have no territorial ambitions 
—and in general this characterizes the United States 
—the logic of events can drive them into conflict. 
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Poised on the frontiers of one another’s empires 
and brandishing weapons of unprecedented de- 
structiveness, they can stumble into fatal combat 
when national prestige or an ally’s survival depends 
on a willingness to use force. 

The President’s declaration that he intends to 
employ his “last atom of energy” in the search for 
peace reflects the anguish of a morally responsible 
man to this awesome predicament. Mr. Eisenhower 
in embarking on a 22,000-mile trip at sixty-nine 
has not counted the cost or placed health, safety 
or personal convenience above the national inter- 
est. For this the Republic, including those who 
may be numbered among his critics, must express 
warm admiration and heartfelt gratitude. 

Through the years of his administration, the 
President has shown himself to be a genial, mod- 
erate and compassionate American with integrity 
and a certain nobility of character. The quality 
of his personality has drawn some of the sting 
from the rancorous political battle within the 
country exemplified by McCarthyism. Now he un- 
doubtedly hopes by his warmth, personal integrity 
and charm to bring about a thaw in East-West 
tensions and to mitigate real and incipient differ- 
ences with our allies, 


The Great Debate 


It is probably a misnomer to refer to the Presi- 
dent’s discussions, whether past or present, with 
Premier Khrushchev as negotiations. Indeed the 
President himself on the eve of his departure for 
visits to eleven countries reassured members of 
Congress that his goal throughout was one of cre- 
ating a more favorable atmosphere in international 
relations. The talks at Camp David were conceived 
primarily as serving this purpose and so are the 
projected discussions to be conducted in Moscow. 

In one respect, President Eisenhower’s approach 
has something in common with former Prime Min- 
ister Winston S. Churchill’s proposals for talks at 
the Summit free of any encumbering agenda so 
that the parties in the Cold War could explore 
one another's intentions and purposes. In another 
respect, Mr. Churchill saw high-level talks as mere- 
ly a step in the direction of a negotiated settle- 
ment and therefore intimately bound up with all 
the diplomatic overtures prepared and carried for- 
ward at every appropriate level. 

Four issues are raised by Mr. Eisenhower’s ap- 
proach that promise to be continuing points of 
debate in the national controversy over the pur- 
pose and methods of diplomacy in the Cold War. 


They concern the nature and setting, the purpose 
or goal, the conditions and the possible conse- 
quences of negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
One or more of these questions may be injected 
into the struggle for the Presidency in 1960. It be- 
hooves informed observers, therefore, to give se- 
rious thought to the perplexing problems that 
come to the fore in any assessment of the diplo- 
matic encounter with the Soviet Union. 


Nature of the Diplomatic Process 


Many sensitive and experienced writers and dip- 
lomats are anxious about the Administration’s con- 
ception of the nature and appropriate setting of 
great power negotiations. In Secretary of State 
Christian Herter’s words: “The real meaning of 
the series of high-level meetings is that a new proc- 
ess of communication may be developing through 
them.” The Secretary is cautiously hopeful that 
world leaders may learn “to talk somewhat less at 
cross-purposes than in the past, and with better 
understanding of opposing points of view.” 

Historically, diplomats engaged in a patient re- 
connaisance of one another’s intentions at the 
working diplomatic level sought to bring about a 
more favorable climate. Both the present Ameri- 
can and Soviet Governments are seeking to turn 
the diplomatic process upside down partly because 
the locus of decision has shifted dramatically to 
the highest governmental level in the Soviet Union 
as well as in Western countries like France and 
Germany, and partly because normal diplomatic 
channels remain clogged and efforts are generally 
ineffectual. In the past, ambassadors and selected 
envoys worked overtime to build trust and confi- 
dence on which negotiable agreements could be 
based and then ratified at the Summit. High level 
talks were the final and not the initial step. 

Some Western leaders particularly in Britain 
and the United States apparently believe this ap- 
proach will no longer suffice. Diplomatic observers 
like Walter Lippmann, not known for restraint in 
criticism of the Eisenhower administration, appar- 
ently accept this assumption. They argue that 
agreements will remain forever beyond reach un- 
less greater trust and confidence is established, and 
this can come only at the Summit. Thereafter dip- 
lomats will be able in more favorable circum- 
stances to hammer out reasonable and lasting agree- 
ments at the working level. 

Others ask: “Is it really necessary to engage the 
time and effort of senior statesmen for so limited 
a diplomatic achievement?” Is the inversion of the 





normal diplomatic process justified or should senior 
statesmen reserve their energy for the end of the 
negotiating process to formalize agreements already 
largely negotiated at lower levels? Do the dangers 
and disadvantages of negotiating at the highest lev- 
el outweigh the possible benefits? 


The Executive and Diplomacy 


Clearly there is danger in a process that leads 
men to think that nothing of importance can be 
achieved except personally by foremost officials at 
the Summit. Not only can it weaken the prestige 
and effectiveness of the diplomatic service—a cas- 
ualty that the American public does not fully ap- 
preciate, given the national habit of disparaging the 
diplomat—but may enfeeble the Presidency itself. 

In Lester B. Pearson’s words: “Where do all 
these developments leave the professionals. .. . Are 
they now mere ciphers to give cocktail parties, to 
meet planes and to entertain Congressmen?” Sum- 
mit diplomacy runs the risk of robbing diplomacy 
of that subtlety of maneuver that grows out of 
continuous diplomatic contact. It leaves only a nar- 
row area for the seemingly pointless and hypotheti- 
cal talk—“If we do this, will you do that, etc.”— 
from which historic agreements have often emerged. 

But the most serious casualty may be with the 
executive office itself. If the President or even his 
chief minister is continually on the wing from New 
Deihi to Paris to Madrid, a vacuum may grow 
up at the heart of government where larger pol- 
icies must be developed. If no one remains in 
Washington, continuously in touch with the doz- 
ens of issues that call for decision, then almost 
certainly sensitive leadership and flexible policy 
will be sacrificed to personal diplomacy. The Re- 
public may be left with a ship of state, modern 
and marvelously appointed, but without a captain 
at the helm. 

Considering the prospect of the President’s trip, 
one of our wisest students of foreign policy wrote: 
“Is the trip to Europe to convince the people 
that he is an honest man worth the time and 
energy of a President of the United States? The 
President’s job is, and must be, in Washington. 
As a commuter, I would be disturbed if the en- 
gineer of a moving train came back into the cars 
to open the window for a woman who objected 
to cigar smoke.” 


The President may also be inhibited by three 
of the perennial difficulties of top-level negotia- 
tions. First, he may hesitate to take bold and imagi- 
native positions for fear that his party, the Con- 
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gress or public opinion will repudiate his actions, 
as the melancholy history of Woodrow Wilson at 
the Paris Peace Conference attests. 

Initiatives by an ambassador or envoy may be 
used as trial balloons. If popular support proves 
lacking, the Government may reverse its diploma- 
tic representative without weakening its own Ca- 
pacity to govern. The President, by contrast, can 
rarely escape the logic of his own commitments. 
If an agreement to which he has given consent is 
challenged, he may take his case to the people as 
President Wilson did in the last days of his life 
or abandon the position with all the unhappy ef- 
fects for his office and the nation’s reputation. 

Secondly, he may yield to the temptation of 
public diplomacy with its host of unfortunate con- 
sequences for the formulation of genuinely nego- 
tiable positions. One has the impression that lead- 
ers of East and West in recent exchanges have 
seen themselves more as advocates than negotia- 
tors, as actors on the world’s stage defending 
democracy or communism. The psychology of such 
an engagement, resembling more a college debate, 
tends to harden lines and freeze positions rather 
than leading to the reduction of tensions. 

Thirdly, personal diplomacy accents subjective 
factors in relations among states. Agreement comes 
to depend primarily on the reactions and responses 
of individual personalities to one another. Dean 
Rusk suggests that: “One important aim of dip- 
lomacy is to negotiate objectively, reducing as much 
as possible personality factors... Lawyers recog- 
nize that the confrontation of principals is unde- 
sirable.” At the Summit, however, the personal 
equation looms large, and success or failure hangs 
more on the disposition of a few individuals to- 
ward one another than on any hard-boiled assess- 
ment of the interests of state. 


The Purpose of Negotiations 

I have enumerated the issues that arise in any 
discussion of the nature of the diplomatic process 
not in order to score points or suggest final an- 
swers but to indicate the complexity of the ques- 
tion. Those who, like Walter Lippmann, imply 
that the debate on this question is primarily a 
contest between the Eisenhower administration 
and “old soldiers’ from the Truman-Acheson re- 
gime obscure the real issues. Nor will it do to cut 
off discussion by referring to the President’s good 
intentions. As we move from discussing whether 
to negotiate to the discussion of how to negotiate, 
the problem of the setting or locus of negotiations 
takes on great urgency and importance. 
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The Administration has been clearer about the 
ultimate purpose of negotiations than the immedi- 
ate goal we seek. In Secretary Herter’s phrase: 
“President Eisenhower, concluding that the out- 
look for peace was darkening, determined to turn 
the course of history away from war and toward 
a lasting peace.” The trouble with this formula- 
tion lies in its extreme generality. Englishmen in 
the 1930’s made similar statements regarding Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain’s course of action 
leading up to Munich. 


Secretary Herter also points to the search for a 
common language based on a common Soviet and 
American interest in national survival. “The one 
area in which a common language has best chance 
to grow is that of ground rules for the great com- 
petition which dominates our time.” These rules 
might serve “to temper acute political problems 
which cannot now be fully solved, and to bring 
under control the spiraling arms race which those 
problems goad onward.” In his view, this is the 
purpose of talks in the months and years ahead. 

The public discussion of the Khrushchev visit 
put great stress on his education and possible con- 
version. In Walter Lippmann’s revealing phrase: 
“The President seems to have toyed with the idea 
that a sight-seeing tour of the United States might 
make a new man of Mr. K.” Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike spoke of giving Mr. K. a new con- 
cept of America. 


Both Governments at one stage imagined that 
the great issues dividing them could be dealt with 
by face-to-face, catch-as-catch-can encounters. Both 
Khrushchev and Nixon found themselves haran- 
guing national publics over the heads of their 
own leaders in the vain hope of altering policies 
in this way. The manifest illusion of these points 
of view is summed up in Khrushchev’s final tele- 
vision address—a dogmatic and rigorous exposi- 
tion of Communist doctrine—and in the apt char- 
acterization of him as “the man who came to teach 
and not to learn.” 

It seems probable that the education obtained 
was of a quite different sort. America learned that 
her adversary is a shrewd and resourceful politi- 
cian, that the threat of his Soviet totalitarianism 
is radically different from that of the Nazis and 
that, while he is confident of victory in the rivalry 


| of the two systems, he is frank to admit it will 


require years of strenuous effort to catch up and 
surpass us. In other words America learned that 
the Soviet Union needs time or, as someone has 
put it, years of peace even to achieve the economic 
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development that Khrushchev seems so confident 
will “bury” the capitalist system. 

The United States for its part sees the purposes 
of diplomatic exchanges with Russia as partly at 
least the gaining of time. After Camp David, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called attention to the removal 
of a time-limit on negotiations over West Berlin. 
Mr. Khrushchev has retreated from his strident ul- 
timatum of November 1958, when he warned that 
unless changes in the status of the city were not 
agreed to within six months, Moscow would con- 
clude a separate peace treaty with East Germany 
giving up its rights and controls over Berlin. 

Negotiating for time is an honorable tactic in 
diplomacy. It presupposes, however, an answer to 
the question “time for what?” Winston S. Chur- 
chill stoutly maintains that the great crime of 
Munich was failure to use wisely the time it gave 
the West to build up its strength against the 
threat of Nazism. Will future historians write that 
this also was the crime of Geneva, Camp David 
and the prospective visit to Moscow? Will they 
say that, in the same way the West was caught by 
surprise when Khrushchev issued his threat in No- 
vember 1958, the United States and its allies failed 
to contrive a more favorable arrangement for the 
precarious and “highly abnormal” situation in 
Berlin? Will we be impaled by a status quo that 
has lost viability for either side? 


Conditions for Successful Negotiations 


These questions go to the heart of the question 
regarding the objective conditions essential for 
successful negotiations with the Soviet Union. For- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson has consis- 
tently maintained that negotiations must be from 
“conditions of strength.” More recently he has 
written: “The transcendent Soviet objective is to 
drive us from Europe. So long as the Soviet leaders 
believe that this objective lies within their grasp, 
for just so long will a conclusive settlement—in 
Berlin and elsewhere—be impossible.” 

Most of us are tempted to look for short cuts 
to a settlement of the Cold War. We say that the 
present crisis is so hazardous that a way must be 
found irrespective of the strength that supports 
us at the bargaining table. Yet Americans must be 
clear that success or failure in diplomacy depends 
on our success in the broader confrontation of the 
Soviet Union. It is a confrontation to be measured 
partly, but only partly, by our success in building 
up rational and credible forms of national defense. 
It also requires success in meeting the needs of 








the age in which we live. It calls for a recovery 
of a clear sense of national purpose and an aban- 
donment of the public mood of complacency, of 
satisfaction with what we have and the belief that 
we are a completed society. 

Some observers consider the 86th Congress a po- 
litical triumph for Mr. Eisenhower, but the more 
thoughtful among us ask how long we can afford 
political triumphs that are based on disregard for 
our lagging rate of economic growth, inadequate 
school and transportation systems, and an unfavor- 
able position in missile and rocket competition. 

The conditions of successful negotiations are 
best summarized by a retired Foreign Service offi- 
cer testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee of the 86th Congress: “The ‘blood, 
sweat and tears’ technique of Churchill may be 
needed now in this country more than it was 
needed where and when those words were uttered.” 


... And Their Consequences 


Great challenges in history have a way of con- 
fronting peoples with difficult and bewildering 
choices. Politics is shot through with paradoxes 
that cannot easily be put in popular slogans. Na- 
tions in moments of weakness sometimes can de- 
fend themselves only by defending others. Coop- 
eration may be possible only in a framework of 
competition. Peace has been won by a willingness 
to risk war. 

Today the United States can negotiate with the 
Soviet Union only through a supreme act of na- 
tional will in strengthening itself militarily, eco- 


Ingmar Bergman: Magician in 


N A RECENT ISSUE of The Saturday Review, 

Fr. Walter Ong said: “It may be we have come to 
the end of the Gutenberg era. The electronic age 
may not have made printing obsolete but it cer- 
tainly has ended the monopoly-rule of published 
matter over our habits of thinking.” 

If we have indeed been blasted out of the “typo- 
graphical culture” into a new oral and aural cul- 
ture then it would seem that the motion picture 
may well replace the novel as a dominant art form. 
This may not be so painful and tragic a transition 
as we fear. There are extensive stylistic relation- 
ships between the film and the novel and, more 
important, there are strong original talents emerg- 
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nomically and spiritually. The risk of the present 
détente is that it already shows signs of lulling the 
American people into greater complacency and the 
continuation of business and pleasure as_ usual. 
How can we talk of increased taxes and greater 
national sacrifice when Khrushchev speaks and acts 
like an American politician? Since we have evi- 
dence that Russians are much like Americans, why 
must we sustain our competition with its heavy 
demands on our national blood and treasure? 

Only a firm and courageous American leader- 
ship can make us see that the present thaw in 
the Cold War is promise not achievement, that 
not a single outstanding political problem has been 
resolved and that the vigorous and garrulous 
Khrushchev in the end holds to the ultimate 
triumph of the Soviet Union no less fervently than 
Stalin. We may deny him this achievement of 
these purposes, negotiate limited and _ realistic 
agreements and perhaps eventually cooperate in 
certain fields like health and agriculture. 

But, to quote the report of a study of “Basic 
Aims of U.S. Foreign Policy” prepared by the 
Council on Foreign Relations for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: ““The tendency toward 
relaxation of effort, which may be encouraged by 
a spurious atmosphere of ‘peace’ or by the narrow 
concerns of domestic political advantage, must be 
countered by the farsightedness and plain speak- 
ing of American leaders . . . above all . . . the 
President.” The test of negotiations with the Rus- 
sians depends as much on these factors as it does 
on perfecting our diplomatic skills. 


the Cathedral 


SIDNEY LANIER 


ing that have chosen to express themselves in film. 
A foremost example is writer-director Ingmar Berg- 
man of Sweden. 

Five or six of his films are now in American 
distribution and can be seen in art cinemas 
throughout the country. Three are worthy of spe- 
cial attention because of their social and _philo- 
sophical content: The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw- 
berries, and The Magician (in Swedish, The Face). 
Each of these films grapples with a soul-sized ex- 
perience of man—particularly twentieth century 
man. 

The title of The Seventh Seal is taken from the 
eighth chapter of the Revelation of St. John. “And 
when he had opened the seventh seal, there was 
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a silence in heaven .. . and there fell a great star 

. . and the name of the star is called Wormwood 
.. . and it fell upon the fountains of waters .. . 
and many men died of the waters because they 
were made bitter.” 

In the middle of the fourteenth century a weary 
knight returning with his squire from the moral 
shambles of the Crusades finds his country demor- 
alized by the plague. He is confronted by Death 
and gains a respite by playing a game of chess to 
decide his destiny and to win time to accomplish 
one significant action. As they move across the 
country he sees a people in the grip of terror of 
imminent death. Priests have become jackals, idiot 
girls are burned as witches, the pious rend them- 
selves in frenzies of self-hate and the worldly be- 
come swine fighting over swill. 

They meet a tamily of strolling players, Jof and 
Mia and their son, who alone seem to have pre- 
served the joy of existence. The game of chess 
draws to a close as the party approaches the knight's 
castle and he upsets the board to allow the litle 
family to escape. Death finally overtakes the knight, 
his squire, the knight’s wife, a girl nearly de- 
spoiled by a priest, a woodchopper and his slut- 
tish wife—the final scene is their wild dance ot 
death over dark hills against a pale sky. Jof and 
Mia with their son escape southward from the dark 
lands to the north. 

It is a film you will remember and puzzle over 
long after you see it. Part of its obscurity lies in 
the limitation of subtitles. Bergman’s dialogue, he 
says, is equally as important as his images. But at 
least it is clear that this film is an allegory, an 
existential allegory if you will, of modern man’s 
religious quest. 

The people are haunted by imminent death. 
There are no answers for either the seeking knight 
or his ironic squire, bound together, idealist and 
realist, to the meaningless end. The wellsprings oi 
life are embittered. Man seeking faith hopelessly 
through a ruined world is pursued by Death and 
mocked by reason. The knight says ‘“To believe is 
to suffer. It is like a love affair with someone in 
the darkness who may not be there.” 

The only escapees are the holy family, Jof (an 
artist who sees visions), Mia and child. They re- 
main as little children, responding like children to 
fear and to joy, living from day to day, seeing vi- 
sions, sharing meals, bearing children, loving one 
another. All others, Bergman seems to say, the 
idealist, the realist, the time-servers, the stupid, the 
worldly, are doomed to absurdity and nothingness. 


Inner and Outer Pilgrimage 


In Wild Strawberries, Bergman turns away from 
the tortured allegory of the religious quest to a 
slow, sensitive probing of the inner life of an old 
and revered doctor who is pricked into an aware- 
ness of his own mortality by a dream he has on 
the day he is to be honored by the State. It is the 
most successful film of the three perhaps because 
of its dramatic unity. 

As The Seventh Seal shows Bergman’s acquaint- 
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ance with existentialism, Wild Strawberries re- 
flects a knowledge of depth psychology and its rev- 
elations of the process of growth. By the use of 
dreams, reveries and sharply realistic encounters 
Bergman shows us a haughty octogenarian infant 
shocked into a painful inner and outer pilgrimage 
that leads him. through self-knowledge to the first 
truly mature act of his life—the gift of himself to 
his son and daughter-in-law. Here we see the pre- 
cipitation of maturity through self-analysis and 
what appears to be a purely secular salvation. The 
Doctor 1s not redeemed by Christ but by truth. 


It is a sequel to The Seventh Seal without the 
cryptic Godward glances, though God is not ab- 
sent from the dialogue. In a poem recited by the 
old doctor he is depicted as a great lover who 
leaves his traces but does not reveal himself. The 
film’s conclusion, the doctor’s father and mother 
sitting serenely on the shore of a pond waving 
slowly to their aged son who strains to see them, 
is almost unbearably poignant and triumphant. 
The quality of the scene is that of “heightened 
reality’ not unlike the description of the unitary 
vision of the mystic. Suddenty the childlike love 
and trust of the old man’s lost childhood shine 
through and one feels that here is a profound 
testament of the modern intellectual (who has 
found his way to joy through Freud), moving but 
incomplete. 


The Magician is the logical outcome of the ar- 
tist’s struggle to produce the two former pictures. 
Bergman nas said: “When | show a film | am guiliy 
of deceit... 1 take advantage of a certain human 
weakness . . . thus I am an imposior, or in the 
case where the audience is willing to be taken in, 
a conjurer. ... This involves or ought to involve 
a serious moral problem ....” This is the old anxie- 
ty of the artist and of the priest—the risk of ofter- 
ing illusion for reality—siones for bread. In this 
framework Bergman attacks the questions—What 
is an artist? By what right does he invoke his 
strange powers? Can truth or reality emerge from 
illusion? Who is to say what is sense and what 
non-sense? 


The story is of an itinerant acting troupe (all 
Bergman's major films involve a pilgrimage of 
some kind) on their way to a hoped-for next en- 
gagement. Their act is one of magic and mes- 
merism. The magician is mute at the start of the 
film and dressed in a darkly melodramatic way. 
The magician’s wife, dressed as a man, assists him 
in the act. An old crone of a grandmother who 
specializes in magic potions, and their promoter 
and manager, a brash braggart, accompany thein. 
They are commandeered by village police and 
make a forced appearance in the home of the lo- 
cal magistrate, who with his cultured wife is curi- 
ous to see these strange people. There is also the 
local police chief, a stupid gross man, and a doc- 
tor, whose scientific view of life compels him to 
press on until he finds the answer or the decep- 
tion. The dramatic tension building to the per- 
formance in the strange storm-wracked house and 
its denouement provide the narrative framework. 





A Dragon, Devil, or Perhaps a Saint 


As with all of Bergman’s films no precise point 
for point allegory can be seen, but in The Magi- 
cian, as in The Seventh Seal, you know you are 
witnessing a play of ideas in both senses of the 
word. He is stating the mystery and dilemma of 
the professional illusionist, the artist. The artist is 
an uneasy disturbing itinerant in society, anxious- 
ly aware of his own duplicity but sometimes the 
unwitting agent of a power not his own. 

As in The Seventh Seal the rationalist maintains 
the primacy of reason, and in the arena of his sur- 
veillance he is proved right. But there is more to 
be told, says Bergman, pointing to the second sight 
of the old crone, the real terror present and evoked, 
the comic self-revelation of the police chief's wife, 
the sequence of surrealist terror visited on the doc- 
tor in the attic and the fortuitous “accidents” of 
life. The picture ends on a note of incredulous 
joy as the hypnotist and his beleaguered troupe 
are asked to appear post-haste in a command per- 
formance for the King. 

These three remarkable pictures are no more 
remarkable than their creator, a dour Swedish min- 





For the Forgotten... 


If you are like most people we know, you 
probably forgot to give a Christmas gift or two. 
It’s not too late though: give “the forgotten” 
a subscription to Christianity and Crists. 

The ,first gift: $4.00 
Additional gifts: $3.50 
Rather than being “the forgotten,” they will be 
“the remembered” every two weeks throughout 
the new year. And you can renew your own 
subscription—if you send two or more gifts—for 

just $3.50. 
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ister’s son who feels with religious intensity the 
tensions of twentieth century man. 

Bergman has said that he makes each film as if 
it were his last, and that for him making a film 
is a driving force like hunger or thirst. ‘This ur- 
gency and seriousness are evident in even his most 
cynically farcical films such as Smiles of a Summer 
Night. 

He says his aim is to express a personal vision that 
“is formed in my mind” but he feels that art lost 
its creative urge when it was separated from re- 
ligion. ‘‘It severed the umbilical cord and lives its 
own sterile life, generating and degenerating it- 
self.” 

Is Bergman’s artistic drive religious in nature or 
intent? Here are his words: “If thus I am asked 
what I should like to be the general purpose of 
my films, I could reply that I want to be one of 
the artists in the Cathedral on the great plain. Re- 
gardless whether I believe it or not, regardless 
whether I am a Christian or not, I play my part 
at the collective building of the Cathedral for I 
am an artist and a craftsman and I know how to 
chisel stones into faces and figures. I never need 
to concern myself about present opinion or the 
judgment of the after-world; I am a name which 
has not been recorded anywhere and which will 
disappear when I myself disappear, but a little 
part of me will live on in the triumphant master- 
work of the anonymous buildings. A dragon, a 
devil, or perhaps a saint, it does not matter which.” 

This may be true. But it seems to me that it 
matters very much that Ingmar Bergman goes on 
conjuring his inspired shadows on our minds in 
these balefully hallucinated years. 
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